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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL 


Plan to Prevent Inflation 


President Roosevelt last week of- 
fered a seven-point plan to prevent 
inflation. 

For an article on the inflation dan- 
ger, see March 23 issue of Junior 
Scholastic, page 2. 

During this war, people are re- 
ceiving more money as wages, be- 
cause factories are operating night 
and day at full capacity. At the same 
time, there are fewer civilian goods 
to buy, because so many factories 
have turned to making war goods. 
This might lead to a bad situation. 

Consumers will receive about 86 
billion dollars as wages and salaries 
during 1942. But there will be only 
69 billion dollars’ worth of goods to 
buy. If the Government did nothing 
about this, the extra spending money 
would cause prices to rise. Then 
workmen would ask for higher 
wages, because of the higher prices. 
And so it would go — first prices and 
then wages — up. up, up. 

It was to prevent this from hap- 





pening that the President offered his 
program. Here are the seven points: 


1. Heavy taxation, and the limit- 
ing of profits, so that no American 
shall receive more than $25,000 dol- 
lars a year net income (a person’s 
gross income less income taxes). 

2. Ceilings on nearly all prices; 
and ceilings on rents in areas where 
there are war factories. The prices of 
goods could not rise higher than 
they were in March, 1942. Rent ceil- 
ings would affect about 86 million 
people — two- -thirds of the nation’s 
families. 

3. Keeping all wages at the levels 
where they are now, instead of in- 
creasing or reducing them. 

4. Return of farm prices to the 
level of “parity.” By parity is meant 
the price at which farmers’ produce 
buys as muciu in machinery, taxes, 
etc., as it did during 1909 to 1914. 
This was the farmers’ most prosper- 
ous period. The present law, which 
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Kirby in the New Yor 


Hitting the Price Ceiling! 


Congress passed last January, allows 
these prices to rise to 110 per cent of 
parity. The President's plan would 
reduce farm prices to 100 per cent 
of parity—the 1909-1914 level. 

5. Encouraging Americans to buy 
more war bonds and stamps. Up to 
now, $5,500,000,000 worth of bonds 
and stamps have been sold. The 
U. S. Treasury Department has set 
the goal of one billion dollars’ worth 
every month. 

Rationing goods which are 
scarce. Sugar is already rationed 
throughout the nation, and gasoline 
will soon be rationed in 17 Eastem 
states and Washington, D. C. 

Less buying on the installment 
plan and buying on credit; more 
payment of debts. The President 
urged all Americans to pay their 
debts. He also urged that we save 
money, in order to be a for 
possible hard times after the w: 


First to Fight—photo at left shows 
U. S. Marines practicing as Com- 
mandos. Rubber boat is inflated on 
destroyer in background, lowered 
over side. Landing party paddles 
ashore fully armed for raid. Note 
new style helmets. 
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shio and Mandalay 
(aptured by Japanese 


The Japanese last week had all 
it won the Battle of Burma. 
Chinese troops commanded by 
1 §. Lieut. Gen. Stilwell, and aided 
British: troops, fought doggedly 
» slow the Japanese advance. But a 
apanese spearhead captured Lashio, 
yhere the Burma Road begins: (see 
map it right). 

\nother Japanese spearhead cap- 
red Mandalay. The city had al- 
eady been largely destroyed by 
apanese air raids. 

The fall of Lashio and Mandalay 
means that the Burma Road, China's 
lifeline, is now closed. President 
Roosevelt promised, however, that 
ways will be found to deliver air- 
planes and munitions of war to the 
armies of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek” (leader of China). 

The map shows the Far Easter, 
territory that the Japanese now con- 
trol, as a result of their conquests 
Note that the Japanese control only 
parts of China —the Chinese even 
control much of the seacoast, al- 
though the Japanese control th 
principal seaports 

The ports of Vladivostok and 
Petropavlovsk, which belong to the 
US.S.R. (Russia); are like fingers 
pointing at the heart of Japan. If 
Japan and Russia should go to war, ° 
these ports would make - excellent 
bases for raids on Japan’s matchbox 
cities 

The Aleutian Islands and Dutch 
Harbor, Alaska, are shown in the 
upper righthand corner of map (see 
page 9 for story of Alaska). 


Dim Eastern Lights 


By order of President Roosevelt, the 
n Military Area was created last 
week. It includes 16 states of the Eastern 
seaboard, and the District of Columbia. 
The U. S. Army will have charge of 
this area, just as it does the Western 
Military Area along the Pacific Coast. 
Lieut. Gen. Hugh A. Drtm will be in 
command. 
| in the past, lights shining from the 
shore have enabled Axis submarines to 
sink our merchant ships. To prevent this, 
all shore lights must now be dimmed. 
Big electric signs, including those in 
New York City, were turned out. 


Eas 
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Letter from 


MEXICO 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


[ am from Monterrey, capital of the 
State of Nuevo Leén. Monterrey is 
pretty — well, I think so, because it’s my 
native city. It’s a valley, sprrounded by 

mountains, includ- 

wees ing the Silla, so- 

'» called because the 

top looks like a 
saddle. 

Often I go on ex- 
peditions or swim- 
ming parties. Sun- 
day morning | 
went with my 
school-mates and 
some of their par- 
ents on a picnic to 
Huasteca. We went in a special bus, 
| had a lot of fun. We climbed only 
if way up the mountain, because it 
ery steep. We rode donkeys and 
ses and bicycles, and played base- 
ball. Some of the girls fell in the water 
hile we were crossing a river on a 
ttle bridge made of stones. 

| am going to tell you «bout a typical 

ilk we have here, called Serenata. It 

n La Plaza, the square in the middle 

town. Around the gardens in the 

ter is a wide sidewalk. We go there 
iter Sunday Mass or at night from 8 
10. The State Orchestra plays there. 
boys walk around in one direction 
| the girls walk around in the oppo- 
site direction. Sometimes the boys stop 
ind talk with the girls or sit on the 
benches and watch others walk. 

My hobbies are stamp-collecting, 

otography, records, playing the piano, 
lrawing, and making sandwiches and 

kes or salads, because I love Ameri- 
in dinners. I like best turkey, chicken 

lad, shrimp cocktail, and sundaes. I 
ke to knit. and have made a dress and 

veral sweaters for mother and brother. 

I like to listen to good singers like 

ly Pons, on the radio. I have seen the 
peras Aida, Madame Butterfly, and 

hers. I like picture shows, and can 
uderstand some actors who talk slowly. 

[ have just started going to a Dance 
\cademy. I like to swim and play tennis 

id baseball. 

Your friend, 
—GRACIELA JOSEFINA TAMEZ 





GRACIELA 
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Spanish Vocabulary 
Part of Our Talk 


Whether you know it or not, you 
have a Spanish vocabulary. People 
who live in Southwestern United 
States know this, because nearly 95 
per cent of the place names in that 
region are Spanish. Whenever you 
talk about canyons, mosquitoes, or 
cafeterias, you're speaking Spanish! 

The Spaniards came to our South- 
west in the 16th century, and lived 
and ruled there for 300 years. They 
brought many things to the New 
World, including horses and cattle. 

Above all, they left their language. 
Cowboys could not do business with- 
out their Spanish words—rodeo, lar- 
iat, corral, mustang, bronco, and 
chaps (short for chaparajos ). 

We call Indian villages pueblos— 
the Spanish word for villages. The 
Colorado (“red”) River is named for 
the red mud which makes it “too 
thin to plow and too thick to drink.” 
The Sierra Nevadas are the “snow- 
covered mountains” of California. 
El] Paso, Texas is “The Pass,” named 
for the “Pass of the North,” where 
the Rio Grande (“Large River”) cuts 
through mountains north of the city. 








U. S., Mexico Settle 


Oil Controversy 


Mexico and the United States 
have settled a four-year-old dispute 
about Mexico’s oil fields. 

In 1938 the Mexican government 
took over oil fields which were 
owned by British and American com- 
panies. Mexico said its fields be- 
longed to its people. The companies 
objected. Our government agreed 
that Mexico had a right to seize the 
fields, but claimed the companies 
should be paid. 

The two governments disagreed 
about the amount to be paid. Last 
month experts from both nations 
settled upon a sum of $23,995,991. 

With this obstacle to friendship 
out of the way, economic and mili- 
tary cooperation is speeding up be- 
tween Mexico and the U. S. A. We 
are to receive greatly increased 
amounts of metals vital to war. 

In return we are sending Mexico 
more military aid. 

Our neighbor is strengthening its 
west coast defenses by 50 per cent, 
and moving its Pacific defense head- 
quarters from Lower California to 
Mazatlan. 


Children of Latin American consuls in Los Angeles were guests at Shirley 





Temple’s 14th birthday party. Here Shirley cuts the first slice of cake. 
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Free Lance Photographers Guild 
Fire!’ The telephone operator has 
received the signal, and the ser- 
geant shouts the command, whips 
down his arm. The gun roars. 


NTIL 1907, all the artillery in 
the United States Army was 
grouped together. In thé it year, 

Congress passed a law dividing the 
artille ‘ry into two branches—the Field 
Artillery (see May 4 issue of Junior 
Scholastic) and the Coast’ Artillery. 

It is the job of the Coast Artille ry 
to protect our shores against enemy 
ie this work 
the Coast Artillery cooperates with 
the U. S. Coast Guard, the Intercep 
tor Command of the Army Air Force, 
and the Civilian Defense air-raid 
volunteers 

Defense Against Enemy Warships. 
fo guard our harbors and naval 
bases from attacks by sea, the Coast 


warships and planes 


Artillery uses weapons ranging from 
3-inch rapid-fire guns to 16-inch 
guns and 16-inch howitzers. The 
mighty 16-inch guns and howitzers 
are fastened into steel and concrete 
bases, in positions where they contro] 
strategic sea approaches 

It would be impossible to cover 
the whole length of the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf coasts with these 


Photo at right shows 60-inch mobile 
searchlight and sound locator of the 
62nd Coast Artillery. Note upside- 
down reflection in searchlight. 
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huge guns. And so they 
are used to protect only 
the most important har- 
bors. 

These guns are the 
largest weapons of the 
U.S. Army. They are as 
large as any guns in the 
world today. And yet, 
strange as it seems, their 
ancestors of the Middle Ages were 
even larger (in caliber)—although 
they were not so powerful. They 
were called “great bombards.” 

In 1411 a bombard called the 
Dulle Griete was used to defend the 
city of Ghent, in what is now Bel- 
gium. It had a caliber of 25 inches. 
and fired a 700-pound stone ball. 

The Mons Meg, a bombard which 
is now at Edinburgh Castle, Scot- 
land, had a caliber of 20 inches and 
fired a stone bali weighmg 300 
pounds. It was made of wrought 
iron, and used during the 15th cen- 
tury. 

An even larger gun was the Mor- 
tar of Moscow, which was cast of 
bronze in the 16th Century. It had a 
caliber of 36 inches. The stone ball 
it fired must have weighed a ton. 

The bombards could fire only a 
tew hundred yards. They were some- 
times used in battering down the 
walls of castles. When used as coast 


THE COAST 


ARTILLERY 


artillery, they were mounted on |or- 
tifications at the entrance to a harbor 
or at the mouth of a river, to halt 
enemy ships which might try to pa 
The aim of the bombards could jot 
be changed, as they could not be 
moved either sideways or up-and- 
down. The gunners had to wait unti 
enemy ships sailed in front of their 
sights. 

The modern 16-inch gun can hit 
a ship 24 miles away. The barre] of 
the gun can be lowered or elevated: 
and the gun pivots on a carriage, so 
that it can fire at ships which are to 
one side. 

Besides these fixed-position guns 
the Coast Artillery uses guns 
mounted on railway carriages, which 
run on tracks. The advantage of 
these is that they can protect 
larger section of the coast. Guns of 
this type were first used by Genera! 
Robert E. Lee during the Civil Wa 

Other guns, smaller in caliber 
drawn by tractors and trucks. 

To direct the aim of Coast Art 
lery guns, very intricate* equipment 
is used. This equipment includ 
subaqueous*® sound-ranging devi: 
which locate enemy ships by detect- 
ing underwater sounds. 

Another method of harbor prote: 
tion is the planting of mine-fields 
the sea approaches. The mines 
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Balloons for defense! Barrage bal- 
loons enmsnare enemy planes, or 
force them to fly at great heights. 
This balloon is at Camp Davis, N. C. 


ntrolled by electricity. They can 
he exploded from shore, as enemy 
ships pass Over them. 

Coast Artillery uses “the 
\rmy’s Navy’—boats ranging from 
small motoryawls to 1,000-ton mine 
planters—to plant the mines and keep 
them in good working order. 

Anti- Aircraft Defense. In contrast 
to the heavy guns for harbor defense, 
are the light, fast-moving anti-air- 
raft guns (AA guns). The batteries 
of AA guns must detect and hit 
planes that are flying several hun- 

lred miles per hour. The guns must 
rapidly from place to place, 
wherever the planes may approach 
There are a few fixed- 
ition AA guns at important points, 
them are motorized. 
The travel on highways—guns, 
earchlights and all—at high speeds. 

» fight planes which come over 
it an altitudes, the Coast Artillery 

s the 3-inch AA gun and the 
()-mm. AA gun. The shells have 
time fuses which cause them to burst 
in the air among the enemy's planes. 
It is not necessary to make a direct 
hit on a plane to ‘destroy it, as frag- 

nts from the shell, or even the 
concussion,* may wreck the plane. 

\A guns are aided by searchlights 

800 million candlepower, which 

used to illuminate enemy planes 
t night. The searchlights are placed 

in irregular circle, some distance 
away from the gun batteries. 

Sound locators are used to tell the 
lirection from which enemy planes 
are coming. They have three huge 
lephant ears,’ ’ and are mounted on 
platform so that they can revolve. 
ie sensitive ears amplify* the 
und of droning motors and thus 
cate the planes. 

It is impossible to aim a gun by 
sound locator alone, for sound waves 
travel too slowly. By the time the 
ines are located, they have already 
hanged their position. The sound- 
locator crews have done their duty 


The 


move 


coasts. 


most of 


T 


when they warn of approaching 
lanes, and tell the general direction. 
Each AA gun battery has a 


Giant 14-inch railway gun at right 
is @ marvel of modern science. 
Metal arms above gun are hoists 
to feed the next shell into cannon. 


* See Vocabulary Drill, P. 8 

























‘mechanical brain” for aiming the 
guns. This complicated instrument, 
when pointed at a plane, automati- 
cally computes the right direction 
for aiming the guns. It transmits this 
information by electricity to dials on 
each gun. The gunners then move 
the gun until two pointers on the 
dial come together, and—“Fire!” 

To fight “hedge-hopping” planes 
at low altitudes. the Coast Artillery 
uses lighter weapons—37-mm. guns 
and .50-caliber machine guns. "The 
50-caliber machine gun fires a 
stream of tracer bullets, 600 a min- 
ute. The tracers burn with a bright 
light, so that the gunner can see the 
stream for nearly a mile. 
and 
37- 


mm. Cannons on one mount) is used. 


Against low-flying 
dive-bombers, 


planes 


“pom-pom” (six 
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Photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


It throws a hail of shells into the 
path of the invading plane. 

Another duty which was recently 
assigned to the Coast Artillery is the 
operation of barrage balloons. These 
balloons have been used a great deal 
in the protection of London against 
German air raids. Our Army now has 
five barrage balloon battalions. 

Barrage balloons are sent into the 
air without pilots or crews. They are 
controlled by a long cable from the 
ground, and wires dangle from them 
to ensnare enemy planes. On night 
raids, planes often crash into the 
balloons or the wires, and fall to 
earth. During the daytime, the 
planes usually fly above the balloons. 
This helps to spoil the bomber’s aim, 
and prevents dive-bombing. 


(Next week: The Engineers. ) 


Photo by U. S 


Army Signal Corps 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
= 
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1 DEFENDING OUR COAST 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 20. 


1. Great bombards (a) shoot down enemy bombers; 
(b) shell ships 24 miles at sea; (c) battered down walls 
in the Middle Ages; (d) fire from railway cars. 


2. Barrage balloons are used 
observation; (b) to protect cities by forcing planes to fly 
high; (c) to drop bombs upon enemy positions; (d) to 
scare the enemy. 


(a) to carry men up for 


3. Sound locators (a) warn of approaching planes; 
(b) set off mine-fields; (c) tell where guns are being 
fired; (d) set off Anti-Aircraft guns automatically. 


4. To fight P lanes which come over at high altitudes, 
the Coast Artillery uses: (a) .50-caliber machine guns; 
(b) barrage balloons; (c) aerial mines; (d) 90-mm. AA 
guns. 


My score 


2. OUR NORTHERN FRONT 


Check the following statements about Alaska true or 
false. Write in T for true, F for false. Each right answer 
counts 5. Total, 30. 


1.__.The Aleutian Islands are nearer Japan than 


Pear! Harbor is. 
2.___The Matanuska Valley is a gold-mining devel- 
opment. 
3. The Klondike gold region is in Canada. 
4.____The U. S. bought Alaska from Spain. 


5. 
industry. 


6.____The U. S. is now working on 
Alaska through Canada. 


Salmon fishing is Alaska’s most profitable 


a highway to 


*My score _ 


3 DOWN MEXICO WAY 


These questions are based on the map of Mexico and 
Good Neighbor News on pages 4 and 5. Write the answer 
in the blank after each question. Each right answer 
counts 5. Total, 25 


1. Who is President of Mexico? 


2. What Spaniard conquered Tenochtitlan (now Mex- 
ico City) in 1519? 





= 
= 


3. What is the oldest city in North - America? 


4. Mexico’s Pacific Defense Command is going to be 
shifted to what west coast town in Mexico? 


5. At what U. S. town does the Pan American High- 
way enter the United States? 





My score 


A HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


l. According to President Roosevelt's plan, no Ameri- 
can may receive in a year more than (a) $4,000,000; 
7 $25, 000; (c) § 75,000. 


2. According to the President’s plan, the prices of 
wail shall not rise higher than they were in (a) March, 
1942: (b) December, 1941; (c) April, 1942. 

3. “Parity” is the level at which farm prices were 
during (a) 1921-1925; (b) 1927-1928; (c) 1909-1914. 

4. The first two items on the rationing list were 
(a) sugar and aluminum-ware; (b) sugar and gasoline; 
(c) coffee and tea. 

5. The Burma Road begins at (a) Assam; (b) Cal- 
cutta; (c) Lashio. 

My score 


My total score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


(IN-trih-kit), page 6, third column. Very 
complicated, and hard to understand, as an intricate 
piece of machinery. From Latin intricare, to entangle or 
perplex. 


intricate 


subaqueous (sub-AY-kwee-us), page 6, third column. 
Under water. From Latin sub, meaning under, and aqua, 
meaning water. 

concussion (kahn-KUSH-un), page 7, first column. A 
shaking, or shock. In military language, it is the violent 
disturbance of air caused by the bursting of a shell or 
bomb. From Latin concutere, meaning to shake violently. 


amplify (AM-plih-fie), page 7, first column. To make 
stronger or larger. The tubes in a radio receiving set 
amplify the current. 


‘ prefix (PREE-fix), page 12, first column. A syllable 
put at the beginning of a word to change its meaning. 


suffix (SUF-ix), page 12, third column. A syllable 
put at the end of a word to change its meaning. 
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ALASKA-NORTH FRONT 
IN WAR FOR PACIFIC 


The Pacific war has a northern front—Alaska. The influx 
of thousands of sailors, soldiers, and airmen has created a 
boom greater than the Gold Rush. Defense workers near 
Army bases live in tarpaper shacks which rent for $40 a 
month; and electricians at Kodiak Air Base receive weekly 
paychecks of $200. 

The reason for this boom is that Alaska is nearer the 
Far East than any other part of the Americas. Dutch Har- 
bor, in the Aleutians, is only 2,000 miles from the nearest 
point of Japan and 2,900 from Tokyo. Pearl Harbor is 
4,000 miles from Tokyo. Attu Island, at the tip of the 
Aleutians, is 640 miles from the Japanese naval base at 
Paramushir. 

Alaska is important not only as a striking point for mili- 
tary operations, but as a route for sending supplies to 
Russia and China, via Kamchatka and the Soviet port of 
Petropavlovsk (see also map on page 3). 

Across the top of the globe, Alaska is nearer Europe 
than most Americans realize. Fairbanks is 5,000 miles from 
New York, but only 4,500 miles from Berlin. It is 4,220 
miles from London, and 3,820 miles from Leningrad. 

Up to the first of this year, Congress had appropriated 
nearly $150 million to transform Alaska into an armed out- 
post. Gen. S. B. Buckner is in command of Alaska defense. 

Pupils should realize all of these facts to grasp the tre- 
mendous new significance of our northern territory. It is 
for this reason that the Alaska Highway, long a postponed 
dream, is being rushed through. Airplanes and ships have 
long been the chief means of transportation in Alaska. Now 
there are not enough ships or planes, although Pan American 
Airways carries up 100 passengers a week. 


Picturesque History 


In connection with the historical picture page, note also 
the review (page 14) of Charlie Chaplin’s film “The Gold 
Rush.” The dance hall scenes are typical of the Gold Rush 
era, and the opening shot showing prospectors climbing 
over the precipitous Chilkoot Pass from Alaska to the Yukon 
gold fields is based on accurate photographs of 1898. 


Refer, also, to Junior Scholastic, Dec. 8, 1941, for a 
pictorial cover map of Alaska, a background article on 
page 4, and a map and study outline in Teachers Edition. 

The Klondike, scene of the Gold Rush of 1898, was 
named after a little creek flowing into the Yukon River, 
which rises in Canada. Dawson, capital of the Yukon Ter- 
ritory, was the boom town of the Gold Rush days. Other 
famous gold-carrying creeks of the region are Bonanza, 


Eldorado, Lost Chance, Gold Bottom, and Eureka. 


Jack London, Rex Beach, Joaquin Miller and Robert 
Service are among the writers who made Dawson and the 
Klondike famous throughout the world. Pupils will enjoy 
London’s The Call of the Wild and White Fang; Beach's 
The iron Trail; and Service’s Songs of a Sourdough, The 
Shooting of Dangerous Dan McGrew and The Cremation of 
Sam McGee, for the flavor of those fabulous days: 


There are strange things done ‘neath the midnight sun 
By the men who moil for gold; 

And the Arctic trails have their secret tales 

That would make your blood run cold. 

The northern lights have seen queer sights, 

But the queerest they ever did see 

Was that night on the marge of Lake Lebarge 

When I cremated Sam McGee. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is it important to strengthen Alaska’s defense? 

2. How might Alaska be used as an offensive base? 

3. Was Alaska a worthwhile investment for the U. S.? 

4. How may the Alaska Highway help the development 
of the Territory after the war? 

5. How might Alaska help solve our problem of shipping 
supplies to Russia and China? 
Fact Questions 

1. Who first owned Alaska? What was the chief source 
of income in the early days? 

2. What have been the two chief sources of wealth? 

3. Name three Alaskan naval and air bases. 

. What is the Alaska Highway? 

5. When was the Gold Rush to the Yukon? 

3. Approximately how far is Dutch Harbor from Tokyo? 


Tips to English Classes 

If you wish to make a little study of how our language 
grows with contributions from various tongues, introduce a 
few Alaskan terms into an analysis of Spanish words in our 
speech. (See Teachers Edition suggestions on Good Neigh- 
bor News.) 

Some Alaskan words come from the Chinook jargon 
used by Indian and white traders along the Pacific coast 
between 1840 and 1890. Other words are Eskimo. 

A few Eskimo words are malemute, for sled dog; mukluk, 
for fur boot; parka, for a fur overgarment; and iglu, for a 
sod house or other Eskimo dwelling. 

Words from Chinook traders’ jargon are hootchenoo 
(shortened to “hootch” in slang), for home-distilled liquor; 
mush (a corrupted form of the French marche), the com- 
mand to a dog team to get on; tillicum, for friend; and 
chechakho, for a newcomer, or tenderfoot. Incidentally, 
sourdough, for one who has lived long in the Territory; and 
Outside, for anywhere except Alaska, usually the States, are 
typical expressions. 


HEADLINE NEWS—Pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Tell how rising prices may lead to inflation, if they 
are not stopped. 

2. Do you think it is fair that no American should receive 
more than $25,000 a year net income during this war? 

3. What are two purposes of war bonds and stamps? 

4. Why are we rationing sugar and gasoline? 

5. Name a possible route for delivering supplies to China, 
now that the Burma Road is closed. 

6. Do you think Russia should enter the war against 
Japan now, or keep peace so long as Japan does the same? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 

1. Give three points of President Roosevelt's plan to 
prevent inflation. 

2. What would be the highest net income an American 
might receive, according to the President’s plan? Explain 
the difference between net income and gross income. 

3. What is the President’s program for wages during 
this war? 

4. How many dollars’ worth of war stamps and bonds 
does the Treasury want to sell each month? 

5. What were the first two items to be rationed? 

6. What did the President say about installment buying 
during the war? 

7. Name a Russian city near Japan. 

8. What cities of Burma have the Japanese captured? 

9. Where is the Eastern Military Area? 








TEACHERS EDITION OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


INTERPRETING MAP OF MEXICO—P. 4 


1. What are some places and things of interest you might 
see along the Pan American Highway in Mexico? 

2. What are some important products of Mexico? 

3. What are some Mexican products which should be 
useful in winning the war? 

4. From looking at the map, what would you think might 
be difficulties in defending Lower California? 

5. What sort of mountains are Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl? 

6. What is Mexico’s largest west coast seaport? 

7. Name a city where fine pottery is made. 

8. What body of water would enemy ships have to pass 
through, in order to shell Mexico’s oil fields? 

9. What is the capital of Mexico? What do you know 
about its past? 

10. Who declared Mexico’s independence? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—P. 5 


“How words come into the American language” is an 
interesting discussion ~ which might well follow the 
article on Spanish words and place names in the U. S. 
Include in the discussion the words from Eskimo and 
Chinook traders’ speech mentioned in Teachers Edition sug- 
gestions on Alaska. 

Supplement the words in the article with the following 
list on the blackboard (pupils can practice their skill in 
the use of a dictionary by investigating the origin of each): 
cabana, tomato, arroyo, chile con carne, mesa, chaparral, 
padre (which is also soldier's slang for “chaplain”), loco, 


siesta, Negro and sombrero. All of these are Spanish words. 
To stimulate interest in the geography and history of 
the Southwest, ask pupils to examine maps of the United 


States and pick out Spanish names in the region. Arizona 
means “arid land”; Santa Cruz is “Holy Cross”; Los 
Angeles, “The Angels”; San Francisco, “St. Francis”; La 
Jolla (Calif.), “the well”; Alamo, “poplar-tree”; Amarillo 
(Texas), “yellow”; Ventura (Calif.), “luck”; and Sacra- 
mento, “Sacrament.” 


Discussion Questions 


1. What languages have contributed place names to our 
country? Can you give any cities with foreign names? 

2. How many different languages can you name which 
have helped to make the American language? 

8. Was Mexico justified in taking the oil fields? 

4. Tell something about life in Monterrey. 


Fac? Questions 

1. Give three words which come from Spanish. 

2. Give two U. S. place names which are Spanish, and 
tell what they mean. 

3. What controversy between the U. S. and Mexico was 
recently settled? What were the terms of the agreement? 

4. How are Mexico and the U. S. co-operating in defense? 


5. Whom did Shirley Temple entertain on her 14th birth- 
day? 


COAST ARTILLERY—Pp. 6, 7 


Fortunately, Coast Artillery on continental United States 
has not been called into action. However, it serves an im- 
portant military function in freeing our fleet for offensive 
action abroad. Without the protection of coastal guns, our 
warships could not venture far from our shores. 

In our insular possessions, a large proportion of troops 
are Coast Artillerymen. 

Pupils will be amused by the “rubber cows”—the barrage 
balloons which are now an effective part of the defenses on 


PAGE 2 


our Northwest Coast. Day and night they hover over vital 
defense plants and shipyards. Manning them is an art for 
which crews require special training. The balloons are un- 
predictable, and have been known to plunge unexpectedly 
to earth, or break loose and bounce across the country. The 
soldier who watches and controls a balloon like a kite while 
it is in the sky is called a winchman. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the advantage of having Coast Artillery guns 
which can be moved on railroad tracks? 

2. Name some important harbors where you would ex- 
pect fixed-position guns to be located. 

3. Describe an imaginary situation in which the Coast 
Artillery might cooperate with the Coast Guard, Civilian 
Defense volunteers, and Army Air Force. 


4. What is the difference between Field Artillery and 
Coast Artillery? 


Fact Questions 


1. What was a “great bombard”? 
2. Name one improvement of modern coastal guns over 
the great bombards. 

. What are subaqueous mine fields? 

4. What are AA guns? How do searchlights help them? 
. What is the importance of sound locators? 
. What are “hedge-hopping” planes? 
. What are barrage balloons, and what is their purpose? 
. What are tracer bullets? 
. How are anti-aircraft guns aimed and fired? 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 12 


Here is the cable story as it appeared in the New York 
Times: 

London, Feb. 28.-The government has plans to reduce 
the time taken for British merchant ships to unload, load 
and proceed to sea by 40 per cent, Ernest Bevin, Minister 
of Labor, said today. 

If the government can fulfill this promise it will have 
eliminated one of the most troublesome bottlenecks in the 
flow of vital foodstuffs and war materials. Mr. Bevin said 
shipping was the key factor in the present war situation and 
would play a great part in determining the conflict’s length. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ, PAGE 8 
COAST GUARD: c, b, a, d. 
ALASKA: T, F, T, F, T, T. 


MEXICO: Avila Camacho, Cortez, Mexico City, Mazatlan, Laredo. 
NEWS: b, a, c, b, c. 
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INTERPRETING MAP OF MEXICO—P. 4 


1. What are some places and things of interest you m 
see along the Pan American Highway in Mexico? 

2. What are some important products of Mexico? 

3. What are some Mexican products which should 
useful in winning the war? 

4. From looking at the map, what would you think m 
be difficulties in defending Lower California? 

5. What sort of mountains are Popocatepet! 
Ixtaccihuatl? 

6. What is Mexico’s largest west coast seaport? 

7. Name a city where fine pottery is made. 

8. What body of water would enemy ships have to | 
through, in order to shell Mexico’s oil fields? 

9. What is the capital of Mexico? What do you k 
about its past? 

10. Who declared Mexico’s independence? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—P. 5 


“How words come into the American language” is 
interesting discussion topic which might well follow 
article on Spanish words and place names in the U 
Include in the discussion the words from Eskimo 
a4 Chinook traders’ speech mentioned in Teachers Edition : 
i Ue gestions on Alaska. 

Supplement the words in the article with the follov 
list on the blackboard (pupils can practice their skil 
the use of a dictionary by investigating the origin of eac 
cabana, tomato, arroyo, chile con carne, mesa, chapa 
padre (which is also soldier's slang for “chaplain”), 1 
siesta, Negro and sombrero. All of these are Spanish wo 

To stimulate interest in the geography and history 
the Southwest, ask pupils to examine maps of the Un 
States and pick out Spanish names in the region. Ariz 
means “arid land”; Santa Cruz is “Holy Cross”; 
Angeles, “The Angels”; San Francisco, “St. Francis”; 
Jolla (Calif.), “the well”; Alamo, “poplar-tree’; Ama 
(Texas), “yellow”; Ventura (Calif.), “luck”; and Sa 
mento, “Sacrament.” 
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Discussion Questions 


1. What languages have contributed place names to 
country? Can you give any cities with foreign names? 

2. How many different languages can you name wl 
have helped to make the American language? 

3. Was Mexico justified in taking the oil fields? 

4. Tell something about life in Monterrey. 





Fac? Questions 

1. Give three words which come from Spanish. 

2. Give two U. S. place names which are Spanish, 
tell what they mean. 

3. What controversy between the U. S. and Mexico 
recently settled? What were the terms of the agreement! 

4. How are Mexico and the U. S. co-operating in defei 

5. Whom did Shirley Temple entertain on her 14th bi 
day? 
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year 1294 were going tq waste, 
as far as 


Tes beautiful June days of the 


Adam Quartermayne 
was concerne ad, Since spring began, 
he had expected his father to come 
and take him out of school. The 
school was a good one, kept by the 
monks at the Abbey of St. Alban, 
but Adam had had enough of it. 
Here they were teaching him to be 
a clerk—and he wanted to be a min- 
strel, like his father. 

Adam was proud of his father, for 
Roger Quartermayne was no ordi- 
nary minstrel. He could play the 
viol, and he could chant long beau- 
tiful tales of knights and adventures. 
Five months ago, he had gone to 
France to attend the minstrels’ school 
held during Lent. From France, he 
would bring back new stories and 
songs to sing to the lords and ladies 
of England. 

Roger was welcome in castles and 
manor houses, and people paid him 
well for his songs. In those days, 
when a book cost more than a horse, 
and few could read, minstrels’ tales 
and songs were almost the only en- 
tertainment for the long evenings. 
Minstrels brought news, too. They 
told what was going on in the next 
town, and what was happening in 
London, and where the king was. 

For three years, until his eleventh 
birthday last year, Adam had trav- 
eled with Roger. He had carried his 
father’s viol, had sung with him, o1 
played the harp between tales. He 
longed again to take up that kind 
of life. 

His came before many 
more days had gone by. Roger ar- 
rived at the Abbey as he had prom- 
ised, but this time he was not travel- 
ling—as he usually did—on foot. He 
rode a magnificent war horse that 
he had named Bayard. 

“I am in the service of Sir Edmund 
de Lisle.” he said in answer to 
Adam’s eager questions. “The new 
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by Robert Lawson 


The minstrel’s dog Nick, and harp. 
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JUNIOR  SCHOLASTIC’S 
Gold Seal is awarded to 
Viking Press, publishers of 
Adam of the Road, by Eliza- 
beth Janet Gray. We rec- 
ommend this book for its 
story of a boy on the road 
in 13th Century England. 











stories | brought back from France 
have gone well and Sir Edmund is 
pleased with me.” He patted the 
horse’s neck. “He has been gener- 
ous. Tomorrow we go with him to 
London.” 

Adam and his father were inter- 
rupted by a small red whirlwind 
with flopping ears, fringed feet, and 
a frantic tail. Adam went down on 
his knees, and Nick plunged into his 
arms. Then he wriggled free and was 
off again, bounding against Bayard’s 
legs, running round and round in 
great circles over grass and road. 

“Look, Roger, it’s Nick—my dog! 
He's a wonderful dog. He can walk 
on his hind legs, roll over, play dead 
—and lots of other tricks. He can go 
with us, can’t he? Please say I may 
take him.” 

We'll see,” 
answer. 


was all Roger would 


Wen they set out the next day 
with Sir Edmund’s company, Nick 
ran along the road before them, 
barking with joy. Adam was perched 
behind his father on Bayard’s broad 
back. The world seemed to lie be- 
fore him, and the road upon which 
they travelled seem to go on forever. 

“The Romans made this road, 
hundreds of years ago,” said Roger. 
“It will be here hundreds of years 
after we're gone. A road’s a kind of 
holy thing. That's why it’s a good 
work to keep a road in repair, like 
giving alms to the poor, or tending 
the sick. It's open to the sun and 
wind and rain. It brings all kinds of 
people and all parts of England 
together. And it’s home to a minstrel, 





A Report on 
the New Book 


even though he may happen to be 
sleeping in a castle.” 

Sir Edmund had brought them to 
London to entertain the guests at 
his daughter's wedding. Adam had 
never seen sO many minstrels to- 
gether in one place. There were old 
and young, big and little. One, called 
Jankin, took a great fancy to Nick. 

When the wedding was over, the 
minstrels were paid off and dis- 
missed. Then the first bit of ill luck 
happened. Roger lost Bayard to 
Jankin in a dice game. 

“I'll match you for the dog, too,” 
Jankin offered. “Win and you get 
your war horse back. Fail, and I get 
the dog.” 

Adam’s heart seemed to 
still. He held Nick tightly. 

“No,” said Roger shortly. “Th: 
dog belongs to the boy.” 

The next day they set off for the 
fair at Winchester. Fairs were fin 
places for minstrels, and country folk 
were eager to hear their tales and 
songs. Adam and Roger walked 
wishing they still had Bayard. Th 
iron shoes of.the horse would have 
saved their leather ones during th 
long trek. 

Along the road they met rich mer- 
chants on fine steeds; om re 
turning from the Holy Land on foot: 
farming folk driving pigs to the fai: 
priests, and noblemen. 

They met Jankin again at an i! 
near Winchester. He was out of sorts 
because Bayard had gone lame. 

“The horse never limped when | 
rode him,” Roger snapped. 

“Well, he limps now,” said Jankin 
shortly. 

Poor Bayard, thought Adam, get 
ting into bed later. Won from 
Roger, ridden carelessly, and lamed 
In the darkness Nick licked the boy’s 
hand. Adam patted him, scratched 
the silky spot between his ears. 

He could not know that he was 
saying goodbye to the dog. 

A stable boy told him the bad 
news the next morning. 
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hOAD 


By Elizabeth 
Janet Gray 


He came out before sun-up—the 
other rainstrel, that was,” said the 
hoy. “He had the dog under his arm 
and he said he’d made a trade with 
you, the dog for the war horse. And 
then he went—up the track toward 
Ranmore Common.” 

‘There’s no horse in the world 
alf as good as Nick!” Adam cried. 
He looked deep into Roger's gray 
eves and knew that never in the 
world would he have secretly traded 
Nick for any horse. No, Jankin had 
simply taken the dog and left Bay- 
id, since he had no further use for 
the horse. 

Roger and Adam _ hastened off 
iter Jankin. They asked everyone 

ey met one question: 

Have you seen a minstrel with a 
red spaniel?” 

Usually the answer was “No,” but 
ow and then they got some scraps 

information: “Yes, near Saint 
\Martha’s Chapel an hour or more 

vo,” or, “I saw him. He asked the 
hortest way to Guildford.” 

In Guildford, Adam actually saw 
lankin and Nick. The next instant 
they whisked out of sight around a 
orner. 

\dam ran after them. Roger, who 

d not noticed Jankin, turned his 
head, but not quickly enough to see 
vere Adam had gone. Adam kept 

running, but he had lost the trail. 
lle had also lost Roger. It had been 

ery twisted way he had followed. 

He heard from a woman that Jan- 
sin had probably headed for Farn- 

m. Well, first Adam must go back 

d find Roger. But it was no easy 

atter to find his father. Guildford 
vas crowded with country folk who 

d come to market, and the streets 

d lanes were all strange to Adam. 
Nowhere did he see anyone who 

oked like Roger. 

Perhaps, he reasoned, Roger had 

ne to Winchester, thinking to 

k Adam up there at the fair. But 

ger was not there, and Adam took 

the road once more. He traveled 
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Nowhere in Guildford did Adam 
see anyone resembling Roger. 
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trom town to town searching for his 
father, asking all he met if they had 
seen Roger. He slept in haystacks 
and sang songs for his supper. As the 
months passed, he grew thin and 
shabby. 

Winter came. He had almost given 
up hope of ever seeing Roger again. 
Then he heard from an innkeeper 
that Roger had gone to London 
to serve Sir Edmund as minstrel 
through the Christmas holidays. 

Adam’s spirits soared. He forgot 
his weariness and disappointment. 
But when he reached London, the 
porter at Sir Edmund’s manor house 
had a message for him: 

“Roger's gone on a journey with 
Sir Edmund. He said that you were 
to go to your school at St. Alban’s, 
and he would pick you up there in 
May.” 

May! But that was months away. 
Adam’s heart sank. 

Before he left London, he acci- 
dentally bumped into a man on the 
street. The next moment he was 
looking straight into Jankin’s face. 

With a yell, Adam flung himself 
on the minstrel. “Where's Nick?” he 
roared. “What have you done with 
him?” 


Let me go,” Jankin groaned, “and 
rll tell you. He chewed his leash 
one night near St. Alban’s and the 
next morning he was gone. I searched 
everywhere, but couldn't find hin. 

Adam set off for St. Alban’s with 
out delay. He decided to stop off at 
a farm belonging to the parents of 
a boy he had known at school — 
Perkin. Perhaps Perkin could help 
him look for Nick. 

He was rewarded when he reached 
the farm. There was’ Nick himself, 
jumping rapturously up to_ lick 
Adam’s face. Perkin had found him 
at the school and had brought him 
home. 

The best thing of all happened in 
April. A schoolboy came to Adam to 
tell him that the school Warden 
wished to see him. 

Timidly, Adam knocked on the 
Warden’s door, and entered as he 
was bidden. There were two men in 
the room, but he 
“Roger!” he shouted. 

“I came back earlier than | ex- 
pected,” Roget told him. He smiled. 
and looked down at the tall boy with 
the dog at his side. “You have done 
well, my son,” he said. 

—Marcaret Sytvester, Book Editor. 


saw only one. 
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EDITING CABLESE 


EWS stories from abroad come 

by cable or radio. Cable stories 
usually are written in a condensed 
“language” called cablese (pro- 
nounced kay-bl-EEZ). This saves ex- 
pense, because cable companies, like 
telegraph companies, charge for 
each word, and the rate is high. 

In writing cablese, the correspond- 
ent leaves out unimportant words, 
He often combines two words into 
one. He uses the Latin prefix* pro 
instead of the separate word for; the 








» Otte S LODO IS NEEL: 


prefix ex mstead of the word from. 
The cable editor who receives the 
story must supply missing words, 
and write out condensed phrases. 
We print below some examples 





“Two KIDS,” winner of the Scholastic award, artificial lighting group. 
Taken by Franklyn Church on Agfa Ansco Film. f16 at 1/50th. 


Easy ways to better Pictures 


ERE’S a good rule to remember 
for all kinds of pictures: make 
them tell a story! 

On indoor shots and action pic- 
tures use Agfa Ansco Superpan Su- 
preme, or Agfa Ansco Superpan 
Press. Their extra margin of quality 
actually minimizes many exposure 
errors. Like all Agfa Ansco Films, 
they are guaranteed: “Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free!” 

On action work, don’t forget that 
it’s easier to stop moving objects 
that are going directly toward you 
or away from you. 

For most of your ordinary out- 
door shots, rely on Agfa Ansco Plen- 
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achrome Film to help you get better 
pictures! Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 100 Years of Service to Amer- 
ican Photography. 





Agfa Ansco 
Film 
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showing how a cable story was 
edited in the New York Times. The 
first example shows the story as it 
reached the New York office. 

Notice that the correspondent 
used yesternighi instead of last nig) 
to save the cost of a word. He used 
whereof for of which, and inmerged 
for merged into. The word para 
means “Begin a new paragrap! 
and stop indicates a period: 

LONDON FEB. 28— RAF BOMBERS 
STRUCK FURIOUSLY YESTERNIGHT ‘AT CO 
LOGNE GERMANYS THIRD LARGEST CIT) 
IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL RAILROAD CEN 
TER INLAND PORT AND KEY POINT | 
NAZIS COMMUNICATION SYSTEM PARA 

BRITFLIERS FIRST DOWNSENT RAIN | 
CENDIARY BOMBS THAT STARTED LEASTL)\ 
150 FIRES MANY WHEREOF INMERGED 
SINGLE CONFLAGRATION STOP THEN 
THEY FOLLOWED INCENDIARY DOWNPO(! 
WITH BOMBARDMENT HIGH EXPLOSIVIs 
THAT ADDED GENERAL DESTRUCTION 4 
CORDING AIRMINISTRY OFFICIALS 

The next sample shows the same 
story as it appeared in print, afte: 
the cable editor had edited it: 

LONDON, Feb. 28 — British Rov 
Air Force bombers struck furiously |as 
night at Cologne, Germany’s third larg 
est city, and, as an industrial and rail 
road center and Rhine River port, a ke: 
point in the Nazis’ communication sy) 
tem. 

The British fliers sent down a rai 
of incendiary bombs that started 
least 150 fires, many of which merg 
into a single conflagration. They 
lowed the incendiary attack with 
bombardment of high explosives that 
added to the general destruction, a 
cording to Air Ministry officials. 


YOUR ASSIGNMENT 


Here is a cable story for you t 
edit. Write it out, changing co! 
densed words into good English. |: 
Sert punctuation marks, and smal! 
words that are missing, such a 
“the,” “an,” “in,” etc. 

The wor seawards is a combina 
tion of sea and the suffix*® wards 
It means to sea. Bevin stands fo 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor 

LONDON, FEB. 28 — GOVERNMENT HA 
PLANS REDUCE TIME TAKEN PROBRITIS! 
MERCHANT SHIPS UNLOAD LOAD AND PRO 
CEED SEAWARDS BY FORTY PERCEN 
BEVIN SAID TODAY PARA 

IF GOVERN MENT CAN FULFIL 
THIS PROMISE THEYLLVE ELIMINATE! 
ONE TROUBLESOMEST BOTTLENECKS ! 
FLOW VITAL FOODSTUFFS WAR MATER! 
ALS STOP BEVIN SAID ‘SHIPPING KE 
FACTOR PRESENT WAR SITUATION AN! 
WOULD PLAY GREAT PART DETERMININ‘ 
CONFLICTS LENGTH PARA 
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MAKE your OWN 


Colonial Butter Churn 
i And Bread. Trough 


d - photographs at bottom of this 
column show an early American 
butter churn and bread trough. 

Butter was known as a food at 

t 4,000 years ago. The first butter 
s believed to have been made by 
jrabs. They carried cream in skin 
bags, which jolted along on the back 

f a camel. When the bags were 
pened, butter was discovered to be 
floating on top of the cream. 

Our colonial forefathers made but- 
ter by churning. The churns varied 
n size and shape. The most common 
me used in colonial America was 
the dash churn. This consisted of a 
wooden receptacle for the cream, 
ind a plunger which worked up and 
lown in the cream. After the cream 
vas “beaten” for a while with the 
plunger (or dasher), butter would 
form. Then by pouring in some cold 
vater and turning the dasher, the 
butter would “gather” and be re- 
ioved from the churn. 

To make a dash churn you will 

ed a hollow cardboard or wooden 

one, two round discs the same di- 
meter as the ends of the cone, a 
ece of dowel, and a round piece of 
sort wood. ? 

Bread was baked in the home dur- 

colonial times. Almost every 
ome had a bread trough in which 
the dough was mixed. Troughs were 
ade from a large piece of wood, 

d were burned or scraped out so 

it the bread could be molded in 

desired shape. 

You can make a model of a bread 

igh from a piece of soft wood. 
—C. ]. MAGINLEY 


























ou want complete directions and diagrams, 

Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New 

N. Y., sending 5c in coin or stamps to 
r postage and printing cost. 
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R. Whitney 


WHY DO TURTLES go downhill in the fall 
and uphill in the spring? How can you 
tell the age of an Indian arrowhead? Do 
ants have nervous breakdowns? Do you 
know? Have you ever wondered? These 
are some of the many things Dr. Willis 
R. Whitney is interested in finding out. 


NOW DR. WHITNEY isn’t, professionally, an 
expert on turtles or ants or arrowheads. He’s a chemist. But he’s found 
answers to all these questions because he’s just naturally curious about 
everything. Which is one reason why he’s done so much for all of us, and 
also why he is one of the most respected scientists in America—besides 
being the founder of the General Electric Research Laboratory and a vice 
president of G.E. 


IT WAS BACK IN 1900 that Dr. Whitney came from M.I.T., where he was 
teaching chemistry, to start a new kind of laboratory for G.E. at Schenec- 
tady. At first he spent only half his time on the new job, and had only one 
assistant. Today the Research Lab has several hundred trained scientists 
and technologists working on problems of electricity, chemistry, metallurgy, 
and other sciences. And the scientific adventures of these men have helped 
produce better lamps, radio tubes, X-ray tubes, and many other products 
we use every day. 


DR. WHITNEY BELIEVES in what he likes to 
call “‘fool experiments.’’ But they gener- 
ally turn out not to be foolish at all. 
From one of them came a lamp filament 
twice as efficient as Edison’s early ones. 
Another showed that radio waves can 
produce artificial fevers for treating disease. 
Arid he’s suggested thousands of important 
and successful experiments for others to 
perform. 

Perhaps the most valuable of Dr. Whit- 
ney’s experiments was the laboratory it 
self. His ideas have guided its growth; over the years handreds of young 
scientists have been inspired by him to be curious about things they sce, 
to ask themselves questions, and then to try experiments to get the answers. 


DR. WHITNEY ONCE SAID, “Somebody is always reflectively monkeying with 
some of the parts of an infinite universe—monkeying as distinct from 
aping.”” He’s done a fair amount of such monkeying himself; he’s still 
having a lot of fun doing it. And he believes that anybody endowed with a 
normal amount of curiosity who does the same will have fun, too, and will 
perhaps make valuable contributions to our knowledge and to the world’s 
progress. 

For more about Dr. Whitney's interesting hobbies, ask for a copy of his story. “ Things 
I’ve Been Thinking About.” Write to Dept. 6C-316, General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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MitiZ 


. BOOKLE r/ 


A complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography tells how YOU can be 
a success from the start—put LIFE into your 
“shots” 
life! Indoor pictures day or night—outdoor 





pictures—take you'll treasure al] your 
pictures in deep shadow 
shot Double your picture- 
taking fun! Get this valuable booklet! It’s of- 
fered to you FREE by Kalart, makers of the 
famous Kalart Speed Flash and Lens-Coupled 


or light—pictures 


against the sun! 


Range Finder 


NOW! 


Mail coupon for your copy 


THE KALART COMPANY INC 
Depot. 95!, Stamford, Conn. 


Please send me your free booklet How to Put 
LIFE into Your Pictures 

PERRO gcc wc beeevesecceseeecesebeseeses sees 
Address State 














A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 


THE GRAY OR THE PINK 
AS QUICK AS A WINK! 








That’s what Weldon Roberts Erase: 
No. 930 Ensemble gives you. Half soft, 
pink rubber, ideal 
around pencil erasing; half gray rub 


for general, all 


ber for erasing ink, typewriting and 
crayon. Buy Weldon Roberts Erase: 
No. 930 “Ensemble” at 
tioner’s or art supply store. One of 
88 styles in Weldon Roberts Eraser 


your sta- 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 









Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality prices from 30c up. 
Write today fer our attractive, free catalog. 
ocrt. P, METAL ARTS CO. ROCHESTER, &. ¥ 














Charlie braves the Klondike 


Way back in 1925, America was 
laughing uproariously at a movie 
called The Gold Rush. Serious films 
were being made at that time about 
strong, daring men who cut their 
way through forests, avalanches, and 
sub-zero weather to find a fortune 
in western gold. 

In these serious films, there was 
always the same list of characters. 
There was a handsome hero who 
found a fortune, a man who went 
mad from gold-fever and lost a for- 
tune, and a little dance-hall girl who 
married the hero in the end. 

Charlie Chaplin saw that there 
was a good chance to make fun of 
these Gold Rush pictures. So he 
made The Gold Rush, which was a 
movie success all over the world. 

Charlie is the hero of the story. 
He’s a little, wistful, quiet fellow. He 
gets into all the usual messes. He’s 
almost murdered by the gold-mad 
maniac. He’s chased by a_ bear, 
blown about by cyclones, threatened 
by tough guys and avalanches. 

He falls in love with the dance- 
hall girl (Georgia Hale), makes a 
fortune more by accident than by 
hard work, and marries the woman 
of his dreams 

There are some side-splitting 
comic scenes in the show. At one 
point, Charlie and a friend are 
trapped in a cabin which has been 
blown half way over a cliff by a 





blizzard. There’s the scene in which 
Charlie, on the point of starvation, 
cooks, seasons, and serves in fine 
style an old leather shoe. Then 
there’s the most wonderful dance 
scene ever filmed: where Charlie 
spears two rolls with forks and puts 
them through a dance. 

The Gold Rush was, of course, a 
silent picture. The new Gold Rush 
adds a spoken story and some music 
to the same film. Charlie tells the 
story, and he wrote the music, too 

Don't expect to see a jerky, spott 
old film. Science has done wonders 
with the film strip. It runs off as 
clearly and smoothly as a movi 
made yesterday. And it has the kin 
of humor that never gets stale. Your 
kids will probably laugh at it agai 


twenty years from today. 


i MOVIE CHECKUP CHECKUP 


Strong Drama: The Invaders. Con 
With the Wind. Reap the Wild Wind 
Guerrilla Brigade. Joe Smith, Americar 
Adventures of Martin Eden. Joan of |! 
Dangerously They Live. Moontide. 

Light and Good: The Remarkable A: 
drew. Woman of the Year. Roxie Hart 
Ball of Fire. Smilin’ Through. The ( 
Rush. My Gal Sal. Butch Minds the B 
Tuttles of Tahiti. 


Mystery Drama: Salute to Courage 


ternational Lady. Mr. and Mrs. N 
Larceny, Inc. 
Disney Features: Dumbo, Fantasia 


Aviation Drama: Captains of tl 
Clouds. Parachute Battalion. Flying Cadet 





it Should Be 


“I'm a mind reader. I can tell 
glance what a person is thinking of 1 
“Boy, I'll bet that’s embarrassing 


Hot Lick 


The boy stood on the burning dec! 
With his sister Molly. 
The deck felt hot to the boy, 


And also hot tamale. 
Tartar 
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1. Territory in northwestern North Amer- 
ica, belonging to the U. S. 

7. Next after the first. 

8. Round, baked pastry with filling. 

9. Border or edge of a garment. 

11. To root out of the ground. 

14. To accomplish. 

15. Part in music sung by lowest female 
voice. 

18. Seaport in New Guinea. 

19 Eicdieadaien of grief. 

20. Preposition showing direction. 

1. To show the way by going in front of. 

2. To behold. 

5. Exclamation of triumph. 

7. Official Japanese name for Japan. 

29. Joined together. 


1. Smell poisonous snake. 

2. Hawaiian wreath of flowers ( pl.) 

}. First-class aviator. 

4. Adverb meaning in the same way or 
manner. 

5. Joint between thigh and lower leg. 

6. In the year of our Lord. 

9. Latin word meaning man. 

10. To handle roughly. 

ll. District in India south of Bombay, 
under Portuguese control. 

12. United States of America. 

13. Kind of fish. 

l4. Sweet fruit of a kind of palm-tree. 

16. Seaport in New Guinea. 

Unusual. 

23. Ireland. 

24. Covering for the foot. 

Suitable. 

26. Conjunction. 

27. 13th letter of Greek alphabet. 

28. Philippine Islands 

[Solution next issue] 


Solution to May 4th Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-sprig; 5-am; 7-rid; 9-as; 1l1-almanac; 

rein; 14-in; 15-Swiss; 17-I’d; 18-slim; 19-been; 
20-qt.; 21-laird; 24-ex; 25-auto; 27-caisson; 29-ye; 
31-lot; 32-my; 33-night. 

DOWN: 2-pale; 3-Iran; 4-gin; 6-ma; 8-Darwin; 
10-sensation; 1l-artillery; 12-mix; 14-is; 15-sled; 
6-I’m; 18-serial; 19-bi; 22-ax; 23-bus; 25-Asti; 
26-tosh; 28-ion; 30-em. 
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Fritz Wilkinson in Collier's 





Fussy 
A woman motorist’s car stalled, and 
the traffic light turned red, then yellow, 
then green—then red, yellow, and green 
all over again. Finally, the cop strolled 
over and asked: “Whatsamatter, lady? 
Don’t we have no colors to suit yah?” 


Raymond Davis, E. Pikeland Consolid. School, 
Kimberton. Penna. 


Cut Up 
Barber: “You say you've been here 
before? I don’t seem to remember your 
face.” 
Customer: “That's not surprising. It’s 


had time to heal.” 
Billy Woodworth, Belvedere School 
Omaha, Nebr 


Chummy 
“I thought you said if I was sociable 
to the Judge, he’d let me off.” 
“Well, didn’t it work?” 
“No. I said, ‘Good morning, Judge. 
Howsg boy, today?’ and he said, ‘Fine 
—ten dollars!’ ” 


Fly or Flee 
Teacher: “Now, suppose that there 
were four flies on this table, and I 
killed one. How many would be left?” 
Student: “One—the dead one!” 


Daffynitions 

Adult—A person who has stopped 
growing at the ends, but not in the 
middle. 

Denial—A river in Egypt. 

Bacteria—Back door to a cateteria. 

Nitwit—People nit wit two long 
needles. 


Joke of the Week 





This week’s best joke was sent in by 
Cynthia McKnight, Greenleaf School, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Sonny: “Hey, Mom, the ladder just 
fell down in the back yard!” 

Mother: “Well, I'm busy cleaning 
house, so go tell your father about it.” 

Sonny: “Pa knows all about it. He’s 
hanging on the edge of the roof yelling 


for help.” 


FREE 


New Teaching Outline 
for Dental Hygiene 


Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 








80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 





20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 
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IGHTY per cent of all children 

entering public schools have den- 

tal defects, reports the American Health 
Association. 


To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 
teachers. A separate edition for pupils 
is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
coupon now for your free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Makers of: PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


eeeeeeeeee eeeeeeee POPPER EET E OTHE SEH E EE EES eeeeeeees 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp., : 
Dept. Sc.-542, Bloomfield, N. J. : 
Please send me Dental Hygiene Teaching 
Outline, and ——_—_copies of pupils’ folder 


for class work. 


Vame 


Street 
ae State 


I teach in the —————— 
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Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Seeeeeee eee ee eeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeee eeeeeeeee 








U. S. Great Seal shown above. 
At right, NRA blue eagle, 1933. 


BIRD OF VALOR 


SINCE 1782, when he appeared in the Great 
Seal of the United States, the bald eagle has 
been a symbol of American strength and bravery. 
Whenever the United States went to war, the 
eagle went along, too. During the Revolutionary 
War, he appeared on the American flag. His 
wings were spread across recruiting posters of 
the Civil War, Spanish-American War, and the 
first World War. Today the eagle flies again on 
enlistment posters for the U. S. Army Air Corps. : é 
Model for most pictures of the American “ = a - — 
eagle, including our front cover, was the eagle, 
Jerry, of the Washington (D. C.) Zoo. Jerry just Poster above used in 1848 political campaign. 
recently died at the age of 25 


Below is 1917 World War Paesns are _— 
Below: Air Corps poster, 1942. 2 








